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rendered by the phrase 'correctness of diction.' Each word
is chosen with the most perfect felicity, it is always the
right one among all others in the language for the place
where it occurs. There is, moreover, no suggestion of forcing;
every word and every phrase falls naturally, inevitably as
it would appear, into its own proper place. There are, it may
be added, practically no zihafs here, and hardly any of those
awkward-sounding imalas so prevalent in earlier writers.

NefTs qasidas, exordiums and panegyrics alike, are of
course gorgeous with all the opulence of his marvellous ima-
gination; glittering images and similes are flashed one upon
the other till the mental vision is like to be dazzled by the
excess of rhetorical brilliance. This luxuriant extravagance
is often mere beautifully expressed bombast which when
translated sounds trivial or meaningless enough; but at times,
when the poet places something of a curb on the exuberance
of his fancy, the exaggeration not only ceases to be dis-
pleasing, but adds a distinct artistic value to his work.

Although the general character of Nefci's qasidas is such
as I have described, there are a few among them which,
while exquisite in diction and delicate in imagery, are inspired
by a simple natural feeling, the freshness of which is very
delightful, coming as it does with all the charm of the un-
expected.

The so-called satirical poems of Nefci would be more
correctly described as vituperative or invective. For the most
part they miss the point of satire, which is to show up what
is really vicious or foolish, and are little else than a mass
of scurrilous and obscene abuse flung at whatever person
chanced to incur the writer's displeasure. These satires are the
counterpart of the qasidas; just as in the latter Nefci overleaps
the bounds of taste and propriety in the fulsome adulation
and the extravagant and bombastic flattery which he heaps